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WITHIN THE WEEK 


There’s something brewing on 
the diplomatic front. The ques- 
tion is, how much weight should 
be given various clues. Two things 
are now generally accepted in 
Washington: (a) the Japanese 
have made peace overtures, and 
(b) State Dep’t is defining de- 
tailed terms of surrender. Con- 
gress mbrs have known these 
things for some time. That’s why 
several senators and representa- 
tives have been needling State 
Dep’t, particularly in dispatches 
for home consumption, to clarify 
“unconditional surrender”. When 
and if terms are publicised (‘a 
Washington dispatch at mid-wk 
hints draft may be flown to Tru- 
MAN for approval), those who 
have been doing the talking can 
claim they “had a hand” in forc- 
ing issue. That may well be true. 

There are those, as we've said 
before, who believe STaLIN may 
have definite peace proposal to 
present from Japan. A good deal 
is being made of fact that Tru- 
MAN has cancelled plan to tour 
Middle Europe; will hurry back 
to Washington. However, we 
think any speculation on war’s 
end is purely that, nothing more. 

Militarily, Japan is in a quan- 
dry. Every move we make points 
to early and earnest invasion of 
homeland. But change of the 
monsoons is imminent. And that 
means troubled waters. Tho we’ve 
shown colossal contempt for Ja- 
pan’s protective powers, they’re 


FOR THOSE WHO WILL 


pretty sure we won’t scorn Nep- 
tune’s knave as we have Nippon’s 
navy. Full-scale invasion is un- 
likely until the winds are better 
behaved. Question, then, for Ja- 
pan’s rulers: to spend the next 5 
or 6 wks in febrile efforts to 
strengthen home defenses, or to 
divert some considerable strength 
to protect the China coast. At the 
latter point, amphibious landings 
might be made at any time. We 
still hold belief that such land- 
ings will be made prior to any 
substantial invasion of Japan, al- 
tho this doesn’t rule out possibil- 
ity of exploratory landings on 
certain Jap islands. 


BRITAIN: Politics & Policies: 
There is no jubilation in Tory 
camp as soldier ballots are count- 
ed. The talk now is not of a great 
victory, but of the possibility of 
squeezing thru. There’s no ques- 
tion at all that Britain in her 
nat’l thinking is now leaning to 
the Left. And no matter what the 
Conservatives may salvage from 
the polls, it will not be enough 
to stem the tide. 

The people are not unmindful 
of CHURCHILL’s substantial con- 
tributions to prosecution of the 
war. But this seems to be a case 
where issues outweigh personali- 
ties. Then, too, there are those 
who remember what CHURCHILL 
himself once said, long ago: “No 
man who wins a great war is like- 
ly to make a good and just peace.” 


The fact that certificates 
are no longer required for the 
purchase of new °42 cars has 
given rise to wholly unfound- 
ed optimism on the new-car 
Stiuation. Certificate plan was 
abandoned because there are 
now so few of these cars re- 
maining in the pool their fur- 
ther conservation is relatively 
meaningless.. Idea is to make 
clean sweep, get them out of 
way before ist of 45 cars come 
on. They'll be sold at 42 list 
price plus 3 yrs storage costs. 
Your chance to get one: prac- 
tically nil. . . Statement in pub- 
lic prints that new cars may 
go off ration list by Jan wasn't 
authorized by WPB. They’re 
“burned up” about it. Fact is 
auto production isn’t going at 
all well. Unless industry can 
get priorities on materials, it 
may not be possible to meet 
scheduled quotas. The °45 cars 
when they come will be re- 
stricted to “essential” groups 
rendering public service. Ex- 
ample: taxi- 
cab replace- 
ments, There S 
will be none 
even for war 
workers. 


NOT BE MENTALLY MAROONED 














“HE WHO NEVER QUOTES, IS NEVER QUOTED” 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 




















“The latest strike of our 3rd fleet 
proves that the U S now controls 
the sea right up to Japan.”—Jas V 
ForRRESTAL, Sec’y of Navy. 


“ ” 


“So long as I get there, I don’t 
mind the 499,999 who beat me.”— 
Pfc Joun S Pinney, of Toledo, the 
500,000th American soldier to leave 
Europe since V-E day. 


“ ” 


“We were jyst on loan to the Eu- 
ropean theatre.”—Brig Gen’l MILTON 
B Hatsey, landing in N Y with the 
97th Infantry Division, on their 
way to fight the Japanese in the 
Pacific. 

“It is up to you to declare whether 
we shall have a republic or a mon- 
archy.”—Tiro, announcing elec- 
tions in Yugoslavia this fall. If the 
Yugoslavs declare for a monarchy 
(extremely doubtful) young Kinc 
Peter would have his throne again. 


“ ” 


“If he was going to leave me the 
baby, he should have left me the 
Perambulator to put it in.”—Ear. 
Lioyp Georce, taking action to 
contest will of his late father, Davin 
Lioyp Georce, who left him the 
title without the cash. 


“I don’t believe a domestic science 
graduate who knows about calories 
and taking care of babies can run a 
family successfully. You need to be 
an amateur to run a family well, as 
you need to be an amateur to run 
a state.”—STANLEY PARGELLIs, li- 
brarian, Newberry Library, Chi- 
cago, addressing the graduating 
class at Lawrence College. 


“ ” 


“I'd make a good picture for prop- 
aganda against the next war.”— 
Master Sgt Freperic HENSEL, Cor- 
bin, Ky, who lost parts of both 
arms and both legs in an explo- 
sion on Okinawa. (This is the Ist 
“quad” amputee of this war. Sur- 
geons have asserted than anyone 
losing 4 mbrs would die from blood 
flow. However, HENSEL, now in a 
Battle Creek army hospital, is re- 
covering). “It alters my plans con- 
siderable,” he says, “but Vil get 
along. all right.” Current ambition, 
in which his wife joins, is to “buy 
a chicken farm back home.” 





“MAY WE 


YOU ON THAT?” 








“Bread, order, peace, work. This is 
the program in which all Italians 
should co-operate.”—Premier FEr- 
RUCCIO PARRI. 

“ee ” 

“I lived in Seattle most of my 
life and I don’t mind saying I 
would like to be back there.”—Jap 
prisoner on Luzon. 

“e ” 

“I just called her Honey.”— - 
band, stumped when filling out di- 
vorce application which required 
entry of his wife’s name. He was 
sent home for more information. 


“es ” 


“We should have gone to America 
when we Ist got married, but Mus- 
solini changed his mind and his 
friends persuaded him to betray the 
workers.”—RACHELE MUSSOLINI, in 
an internment camp in Terni, Italy. 


“ee ” 


“The committee is on the trail of 
a tarantula, and we’re going to see 
it thru.”—Rep JOHN E RANKIN, on 
becoming Acting Chairman of the 
House Un - American Activities 
Committee. His committee will in- 
vestigate what he called “the great- 
est hotbed of subversive activities in 
the U S”—Hollywood. 


“e ” 


“We are sure of only one thing— 
the German knows that he has 
been licked.”—Maj Gen’l ArRcHER L 
LercH, provost marshal gen’l in 
Washington, skeptical of German 
prisoners’ reactions on seeing films 
of German horror camps. (At 
Camp Atterbury, German prison- 
ers, after seeing the films, offered 
to donate $20,003.25 for relief of 
persons released from Reich pris- 
on camps, declaring their “disgust 
as to the ideology that was able to 
produce the conditions existing in 
concentration camps.” 








-_ The titles QUOTE and THE WEEKLY DIGEST are registered with U. S. Patent ¢)ffice | _ 


“You know if you want to get a 
headline you always must fall out 
with some of your friends.”—Pres 
Harry S TRUMAN. 


“e ” 


“There is no happiness before us 
or the world unless the great Soviet 
Union and the English speaking 
world know each other and remain 
friends.”"—-Mrs WINSTON CHURCHILL. 

“The State Dep’t fiddles while 
Byrnes roams.”—Phrase coined by 
State Dep’t employes who are un- 
certain about their job prospects 
pending return from Berlin of new 
sec’y, JAMES F BYRNES. 

“The boys know me, and I know 
them; they usually just come along 
quietly when I ‘invite’ ’em.”—‘“SiIs” 
DICKERSON, woman police constable 
of Liberty City, Texas, who claims 
she has never had any trouble yet 
in “getting her man.” 

“ ” 

“This guy looks familiar.”—Oki- 
nawa veteran, paused before a pic- 
ture captioned “Soldier of the Em- 
peror” which hung in corridor of 
Bushnell Gen’l Hospital, Utah. The 
soldier decided the face was one 
he had already dealt with, care- 
fully changed the caption to read: 
“Ex-Soldier of the Emperor.” 


“ ” 


“In treason there can be no dis- 
tinctions.”—ANDRE Mornet, French 
State att’y who convicted Mata 
Hart, famous spy of the last war, 
stating that he will ask for the 
death penalty for MaRsHAL PETAIN, 
former Vichy Chief of State, whose 
trial for high treason is due to 
start July 23rd. 


“ ” 


“I have been told many strange 
things in court but I find it difficult 
to believe that a repatriated officer 
would not be glad to see his wife 
unless she had butterflies on her 
cami-knickers.” — Magistrate J B 
SanpsacH, imposing a fine of 55 lbs 
(about $225) on a British woman 
for breaking one of wartime re- 
strictions in putting lace and em- 
broidered roses and butterflies on 
women’s scanties. Part of the 


woman’s defense was that her cus- 
tomers begged her to add a little 
glamour because their husbands 
were returning from war. 
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“By the end of ’@6 we figure there 
will be nothing left of Japan to 
bomb.”—Gen H H_ ARNOLD, high 
chief of Army Air Forces. 


“ ” 


“Mr Adolf Hitler: You are a 
screwball! Go home and finish 
your wallpapering and leave us 
alone to do ours.”—Note written by 
an American housewife found in 
debris of reich chancellery, at Ber- 
lin. 

“e ” 

“At one time we had a man who 
did nothing but polish cuspidors.”— 
Spokesman for N J Dep’t of Pur- 
chase and Property which has or- 
dered all spittoons removed from 
Capitol Bldg rooms, in the inter- 
est of sanitation, and to conserve 
manpower. 

oe ” 

“Our economy is a jigsaw puzzle 
of interlocking buyers and sellers, 
producers and consumers. The pieces 
of the jigsaw will move into place 
best if we give people scope and lee- 
way—with minimum of rules, regu- 
lations and production controls.”— 
J A Kruc, WPB chairman. 


“Just send up a fly swatter and 
it'll be a cinch.”—B-29 pilot when 
refused permission to land at De- 
troit City Airport by tower opera- 
tor because of a flock of 20 or 30 
small planes in the air, manned by 
student pilots. (Quoted by Mark 
BELTAIRE in Detroit Free-Press) 

Ty ” 

“Our office is fairly deluged with 
laundresses and house workers.”— 
HENRY KorRNER, mgr of U S Em- 
ployment Service in Miami, Fla, re- 
porting influx of domestic workers 
due to decreased employment needs 
of industry. Miami housewives are 
gladly bowing out of their kitchens 
at the prospect of relief. 

“ ” 

“It is possible that Frankie was 
distraught. . . he had just finished 
7 grueling wks overs@as, during 
which he sang several times every 
day, and in addition he had granted 
an audience to the Pope and wised 
up His Holiness on the crooning 
racket, and that taxes one”—S/ars 
& Stripes, army newspaper, taking 
issue with Frank Sinatra (“The 
Voice”) for criticizing the USO 
camp shows. 


“Jeepers creepers—won’t some- 
body be our keepers!”—San Quen- 
tin News, advertising for men to 
act as prison guards. 

“ee ” 

“Girls realize that the British 
haven’t as much money as_ the 
Americans, and they have modified 
their dress and make-up so that 
the British Navy men won’t be 
scared to ask women out.”—BETTY 
GLEESON, of Brisbane, Australia. 
(British naval men recently re- 
placed Americans at that port.) 

“ ” 

“Will you kindly return, if pos- 
sible by return mail, the amount of 
steel not required by you?”—Letter 
from WLB to State of Iowa offi- 
cials, informing them that it could 
not allow enough steel for 2 license 
plates per car. The am’t to be sent 
“by return mail”: approx—100 tons. 

“ee ” 

“It is my fervent wish*that Amer- 
ica never forget the struggles and 
sacrifices of its fighting men, in- 
cluding these Nisei, who, like the 
rest, have fought so courageously.” 
—Gen’l Jacop L DEVERsS, comman- 
der of Army Ground Forces, in a 
letter to Pasadena group organized 
to combat anti-Nisei terrorism. 

“e ” 

“Ted had to propose to me in 
triplicate and I had to reply that I 
accepted—also in triplicate form.”— 
WAC Pvt Bernice A Davis, describ- 
ing 2-mo battle with army red tape 
which she and her fiance, Sgt 
THEODORE E SMITH, waged so they 
could be married in Britain. (So 
far, they have been married twice; 
once under the English law, once 
by a U S army chaplain. They are 
planning a 3rd wedding when they 
return to the U S.) 

“ ” 

“Take the American man, Some- 
times he feels he is quite an impor- 
tant character and starts to brag to 
his wife. She just says: ‘Get into 
the kitchen and help with the 
dishes.’ That is the kind of thing 
that keeps our feet on the ground.” 
—Vice Adm McCarn, expounding 
on his theory that Japanese men 
need tougher women to accustom 
them to suffer reverses. McCain 
concluded: “They’re braggarts with- 
out brakes. They have no one to 
convince them of their unimport- 
ance.” 


= 


“I’m telling you, Pve learned more 
about people since I started this 
work than [I ever did from the mov- 
ies."—Comment of a warehouseman 
engaged in sorting clothes donated 
for Russian relief, as quoted in 
New Yorker. 





“e ” 


“Opera stars shouldn’t try to sing 
popular songs any more than I 
should try to sing opera—and I 
shouldn’t.”—DinaH SHoreE, who in- 
sists that all popular music is a 
form of relaxation—‘and you’ve got 
to be relaxed to sing it.” She added: 
“The kind of breath control that 
lets you climb on top of that high 
‘E’ and stay there for 6 measures, 
ruins you for popular singing.” 

Ti ” 

“I'm afraid this is only the be- 
ginning.”—-OWI Director ELMER 
Davis, openly apologizing to Omaha 
Neb, and Wichita, Kans chambers 
of commerce who protested vio- 
lently statement in OWI publica- 
tion America Illustrated which de- 
scribed Kans, Neb, N Dak, S Dak, 
Mont, Colo and Utah as arid, un- 
productive regions with almost no 
industry. Publication is picture 
mag, aimed to promote better Rus- 
sian understanding of the U S. 
Davis blamed error on haste in 
compilation of 1st issue; on use of 
cutdated source mat’l. 
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ART 


We came across an art catalog 
the other day with an interest- 
catching statement that might be 
classified as a block-buster: “It is 
no longer the task of art to answer 
naive questions. Now, it is the 
painting which will look at the 
spectator and ask him: what do 
you represent?”—Pleasures of Pub- 
lishing, hm, Columbia U Press. 





BOOKS 


The Army removed Sgt Bill Es- 
toff from the Corps of Engineers and 
assigned him to its daily newspa- 
per, The Stars & Stripes, because 
his previous experience as_ the 
proprietor of a book establishment 
in Syracuse, N Y, was recorded on 
his classification card. It wasn’t 
until several mo’s later that some- 
body discovered that Sgt Estoff’s 
book establishment did not deal in 
fiction and non-fiction. It booked 
bets on horses.—Sgt Joz McCartuy 
(Managing Editor of Yank), Satur- 
day Review of Literature. 


COLUMN 


Re-education 
Dorotuy THOMPSON 


What is re-education? There are 
2 conceptions of it. One Sgt told 
me: “We were billeted a few days 
with local (German) people. 

We requisitioned 3 rooms, but the 
woman gave us 2 and offered a 
daybed in the hall to the driver. I 
says, ‘Where do you sleep your- 
self?’ and she shows me she’s got 
a bedroom, So I says, “You sleep in 
the hall; our driver has your bed.’ 
Was I burnt up! She didn’t seem 
to know we were conquerors. . .” 

One night a GI patrol was ap- 
proached by a woman obviously on 
the point of exhaustion, wheeling 
a baby carriage loaded with a few 
household goods, containing a 
whimpering baby. She showed hima 
pass which had been no good for 
the last 12 kilometers. . . She said 
she’d walked from a city 40 mi dis- 
tant. Her home had been bombed, 
her husband was missing, she had 
no money and was trying to reach 
an aunt who lived on a farm... 
But her pass was no good. She just 
sat down and cried quietly. 

The GI... said: “You aren’t go- 
ing to walk a step farther to- 
night.” He took her to a house 
where a German woman gave her 
a bed and part of her own rations 
helped out from the GI’s pockets. 
The GI off duty went back, fixed 
her pass. When she thanked 
him he said: “Lady, I’m an Amer- 
jean.” I didn’t hear the story from 
the GI but 3 times from 3 separate 
Germans in the same district. Joe, 
it seemed, spoke to her in funny 
German. It was—it was Yiddish. 

Which Joe was doing the best 
job of re-education? Policy says, 
the lst; humanity says the second. 
—Abridged from syndicated col. 


CONCENTRATION—Importance of 


Let us imagine that the choir has 
completed its morning anthem of 
praise. The minister has announced 
his text. Suddenly, in the rear of 
the auditorium a door is opened 
with a noisy bang. A farmer en- 
ters, carrying a plow! He sits there 
in deep thought, studying the plow 
thru the remainder of the service. 

Another door opens. A woman 
wheels a sewing machine into the 
church. The interruptions con- 
tinue. A man is heard nailing a 
tin roof. Another is mending shoes. 
A young woman sits in the choir 
punching a typewriter. A mother 
bends over a washing machine. 

Fantastic? Ineredible? Yet all 
too often thru the sermon period 
we are re-living our daily tasks, 
paying little heed to the eternal 
message. And at the dinner hour 
we may comment, “I didn’t seem 
to get much out of the sermon this 
morning.”—Baptist & Reflector. 


DIPLOMACY 


An obstetrician, who is very con- 
scientious about telling only the 
truth, has adopted this strategy. 
When asked by proud mothers 
what he thinks of their babies, he 
always shakes his head admiringly 


— 


and says with special inflection, 
“Now there is a _ baby!”—Path- 
finder. 








They DO say... 

The Missionary, organ of the 
Paulist Fathers, group whose 
protestation led to formation of 
Legion of Decency, devotes a 
July editorial to hammering ra- 


dio “smutty inuendoes.” They 
assert that “the air needs a 
cleansing.” .. . Of the 5000 ex- 


service men and women of some 
competerice, who will try to 
write about their experiences, 
says SrmncLarr Lewis in his new 
Book Dep’t in Aug Esquire, 4750 
will write the same thing and 
kill off one another’s work. But 
there will be a few with clarity 
and imagination whose work 
will be “more real than reality.” 
..- “In a recent check-up,” says 
Printer’s Ink, “only one out of 8 
business exec’s could define a 
free port. And we want to ex- 
pand our foreign trade!” .. .Ap- 
propriate item for the approach- 
ing Dog Days: Hollywood Re- 
porter says that Lassie, MGM ca- 
nine cutie, has rec’d 4301 fan 
letters in 5 mo’s. “And what,” 
they ask, “does one say to a dog 
star?” Twinkle, twinkle! 











GARDENING—Chemical 

On long ocean voyages, postwar 
vegetables can be grown right on 
shipboard, in chemical gardens. 
Artificial sunlight, provided by a 
battery of ultraviolet lamps will 
bathe the green shoots in a con- 
stant radiation of invisible rays. 

In similar gardens, flowers will 
grow in profusion. . . If there’s a 
wedding, the bride won’t have to 
toss a bouquet of artificial flowers. 
—“When You Go Voyaging,” Ships, 
6-45. 


GOD—in Battle 

While admirals may lead our men 
on the sea and under the sea, and 
generals direct our soldiers of land 
and sky, the real Commander-in- 
Chief of our fighters everywhere is 
God. Most of our boys are as con- 
scious of His presence and His in- 
fluence as if He were right by their 
sides—Col Epw V RICKENBACKER, in 
Sales Management. 
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HABIT 

“There’s this about persecution: 
it keeps you up to the mark. It’s 
habit, not hatred, that is the real 
enemy of ‘the Church of God.”— 
Philosophy of a Scottish priest, as 
related by Bruce MarsHaL. in The 
World, The Flesh and Father 
Smith. (Houghton, Mifflin) 


INGENUITY 

Doughboys of the 32d “Red Ar- 
row” div were busy blasting Japs 
from caves along the Villa Verda 
trail on Luzon. Americans would 
toss hand grenades into the caves, 
but Japs hurled them right back. 

So the GIs put their heads to- 
gether. They solved the problem 
by throwing 2 small rocks along 
with the grenade. In semi-dark- 
ness Japs couldn’t decide which of 
3 objects to toss back. Before they 
could make up their minds, the 
grenade exploded—RaLepH TEatT- 
SORTH, UP correspondent. 


INTERNAT’L TRADE 

One often hears that Great Brit- 
ain and Russia are too smart for 
us, that they always out-trade us. 
If we are so stupid how is it that 
we are the richest and most pow- 
erful nation in the world? Are we 
Americans willing to admit that all 
our success is due merely to luck? 

I am not willing to admit that 
our people are inferior in brains 
or ability to the British or to any 
other people. How ridiculous it 
would be for the U S to refrain 
from dealing with other nations 
because we are too silly and stupid 
to know what we are about.—Sen 
Jas Wm Futsricut, “The Price of 
Peace is the Loss of Prejudices,” 
Vogue, 7-"45. 


LIFE—Contemporary 

We are heading towards a curi- 
ous period, in which there are go- 
ing to be 200,000 new automobiles 
made and sold this yr, but maybe 
nothing for lamb stew—more radio 
tubes and more unemployment— 
an economy kind of pulled out 
thin, more orchidaceous at the lux- 
ury level and more frayed at the 
bottom. And the war is still on, as 
the man in the store says—and it 
is worth a measure of control to 
keep our economy from wearing its 
hat blowsily on one side. What 


shall it profit a people if its straw- 
berries fly and its hopes do not?— 
SAMUEL GRaFTON, N Y Post. 


ORIGINS 

In 1861, during the crisis of 
the War between the States, the 
Sec’y of the Treasury. of the U 
S wrote the Director of the 
Mint at Phila: “No nation can 
be strong except in the strength of 
God, or safe except in His defense.” 
He recommended that the trust of 
the people in God be declared on 
their coins. Accordingly a motto 
was prepared to express nat’l rec- 
ognition and trust in God. At Ist 
this read, “God, our trust.” Later 
the inscription was changed to read, 
“In God we _ trust.”"—The Upper 
Room. 





-.. and Again 
When the Hun is poor and down, 
He’s the humblest man in town. 
But once he climbs and holds 
the rod, 
He smites his fellow man—and 
God. 
—Jacos Cats, Dutch poet, about 
1640. 




















PREJUDICE 

Instead of uprooting his preju- 
dices, the average person white- 
washes them and presents them as 
principles. — Lyon County (Ky) 
Herald, 


RACE—Relations 

No one would claim that in a 
family of brothers and sisters the 
child of 3 or 4 had already at- 
tained the same height of physical 
and mental development as his 
older brother or sister of 15 or 16. 
And no one would consider the 
younger and less advanced chil- 
dren “inferior,” because everyone 
knows that they have talents 
which only require time and train- 
ing for their development. And 
we also know that the older broth- 
ers and sisters in a family can do 
much to either help or hinder the 
advancement of the younger ones. 
It is now our opportunity to apply 
that knowledge on the racial scale. 
—LybDIA OEHLSCHLEGEL, “Facing the 
Race Problem Objectively,” Relig- 
ious Telescope, 7-15-’45. 





CONFIDENTIALLY 
THRU A 


MEGAPHONE 





Civil and military authorities in 
a number of areas are joining to 
combat what appears to be an or- 
ganized gang of thieves who “roll” 
recently discharged servicemen of 
their money. Women and taxi driv- 
ers figure in most of the thefts, 
but the similarity of pattern leads 
to the belief that they may be 
accomplices in a_ well-regulated 
crime syndicate. 

Shoplifting — not by seasoned 
professionals, but by high school 
kids of the “best” families—is a 
current bane of the big dep’t stores. 
In Denver the situation is so des- 
perate that store exec’s recently 
called a meeting with Parent- 
Teacher leaders, at which Judge 
Gilliam of Juvenile court estimated 
recent loot at “more than a mil- 
lion dollars.” 

Reports from retailers indicate 
that coal is moving slowly—fewer 
families than ever before are or- 
dering for fall and winter con- 
sumption, despite repeated warn- 
ings that transportation and labor 
will be inadequate; deliveries un- 
certain thru season of heavy de- 
mand. 

Fruit, generally speaking, has 
been scarce this yr, and prices have 
held at high levels. Even so, we 
may have a mkt surplus, due to the 
scarcity of - sugar. Housewives, 
tempted, will buy only enough to 
utilize their few lbs of “canning 
sugar”. 

War plant workers are turning 
thoughts to other occupations. Li- 
brarians in industrial centers re- 
port brisk demand for books and 
pamphlets on such subjects as 
aviation, business management and 
bldg trades. Heaviest call, however, 
is for texts on farming, poultry 
raising, etc. 
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AGRICULTURE: “Photelometer,” 
electric eye application, is latest 
comer to field of agronomics. Gad- 
get measures potash content, sim- 
plifies and speeds up soil testing. 
(Forbes) 


FOOD: Bottled cream can be kept 
fresh at room temperature for yr 
by sterilizing process developed to 
meet needs of troops. Now expen- 
sive, process may be _ simplified. 
Permits shipment in un-iced cars. 
—Calif Milk Products Co, Gustine, 
Calif. 

“ ” 

PLASTICS: Tablecloths of dam- 
ask linen, which cannot be stained 
by gravy, coffee, fruits, are a post- 
war prospect. Resistance is gained 
thru incredibly thin layer of modi- 
fied vinyl butyral plastic applied to 
fabric. Causes only slight altera- 
tion in “feel”. Additional possibil- 
ities: draperies that can be cleaned 
with a damp cloth; luggage cover- 
ings with stain and scuffing resist- 
ance; wall coverings that can be 
cleaned with a hose. 


RADIO; Cornell U scientists are 


experimenting with high-frequencv’ 


radio in effort to determine fertile 
eggs prior to incubation, by meas- 
uring differences in conductivity. 
If simple method is found it will 
mean great saving in labor and 
food. Estimate: 150 million infertile 
eggs are ruined for food yrly by 
being put in incubators. (Rotarian) 


“ ” 


SURGERY: A new pneumatic- 
type tourniquet which virtually 
eliminates danger of gangrene has 
been developed. Its soft cushion- 
ing action with air pressure halts 
flow of blood in amputations, bone 
grafts, and other cases involving 
extremities, but without danger of 
breaking blood vessel walls or par- 
alyzing important nerves. (Grit) 





RELIGION—in Germany 


The future of religion in Ger- 
many is no different from the fu- 
ture of religion in any other land. 
Blueprints for peace, for world re- 
construction, for rehabilitation, are 
many, long, varied and compli- 
cated, but there is only one blue- 
print for the future of Germany 
and the world. God drew that blue- 
print.—Archbishop Frances J SPELL- 
MAN, “This Peace Must Last,” Col- 
lier’s, 7-7-'45. 


SCIENCE—Business 


Somebody asked a college pro- 
fessor how science helped business. 
and he replied, “What would the 
Suspender amount to without the 
law of gravitation?”—Watchman- 
Examiner. 


SERVICE 


The human hand is fashioned 
for constructing as well as for 
grasping, but we are so likely to 
forget this and to suffer thru the 
forgetting in the hurry and scram- 
ble of our modern world. We need 
a return to ist principles, to the 
thoughtfulness, the delicacy, the 
simplicity that comes from doing 
work in which hand and head act 
together —JuLia Wotre, “At the Old 
Smithy’s Door,” Think, 7-’45. 


SPEECH—Speaking 


A local official was presenting a 
visiting representative from the 
general office. Preliminaries and 
the introductory speech took so 
long that when the honored guest 
finally gained the floor he looked at 
his watch, which now allotted him 
5 minutes and said: 

“I am _ reminded of a little girl 
who put a nickel up on the counter 
for a candy bar. 

“*But we have no _ nickel bars,’ 
said the clerk. 

“*May I please have a soda pop?’ 

“But they are 7¢.’ 

Puzzled, the girl made a final at- 
tempt by ordering a popsicle. When 
told they were also 7¢ she reached 
the sidewalk before the clerk could 
remind her of the nickel on the 
counter. 

“*That’s all right,’ she said, ‘I 
can’t buy anything with it any- 
way.’” — Gustave Larson, “Talk 
Takes Time,” Future, 5-’45. 


— 


STATISTICS 

No thinker can be so shallow or 
so futile as the man whose base of 
thought is statistics—Lovuis Brom- 
FIELD, syndicated col. 








Has it occurred to you... 


That other people may find 
it difficult to get on with you? 

That you were young yourself 
once? 

That others have a right to 
their own opinions? 

That what you do and say 
helps to shape other lives? 

That home is where you 
ought to be at your best, not 
your worst? 

That you can begin again? 

That you might have tried 
harder? — Strand Magazine, 
(London.) 











THEORY—Practice 


At the air-training base a group 
was called up for a swimming test. 
“How about you, Mac?” demanded 
the instructor. “Can you swim?” 

“Sure!” replied the gob. To prove 
it he splashed the length of the 
pool in an old-fashioned dog-pad- 
dle. 

“You call that 
bawled the instructor. 

“Well,” observed the sailor mild- 
ly, “that’s what kept me up when 
the Hornet went down.”—“Service 
Chuckles,” American Magazine. 


swimming?” 


WAR—and Peace 


“When you’re at war,” says a 
character in Thornton’s Wilder’s 
play, The Skin of Our Teeth, “you 
think about a better life; when 
you’re at peace, you think about a 
more comfortable one.” 


WOMEN—Traits 


One of the midtown restaurants 
was thrown into pleasant furore by 
the entrance of a female major 
accompanied by several male sub- 
ordinates. The major took charge 
ot ordering the meal, then plunged 
authoritatively into some crisp ex- 
position, to which the men listened 
with attention and respect. Only 
the waiters and other diners could 
see she had kicked both her shoes 
off—New Yorker. 
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Civilians, too, need Rehabilitation! 


The Road Back (Creative Age, pamphlet, $1.) carries as its subtitle, 
“A Program of Rehabilitation.” The compilers are Jas H SmituH and 


NATACHA RAMBOVA. 


It is a bit on the incoherent side, and bears evidences 
of having been put together hastily to “meet a market”. 


However, there’s 


some information there for those who have the patience to dig it out— 
and an occasional stimulating suggestion, such as the point that reha- 
bilitation should not be confined to our men emerging from armed forces 


If we look around, even to our 
jaded eyes it is very apparent that 
we have done little about changing 
while our servicemen were away. 
Everything has gone on as before, 
except for a little very mild ration- 
ing, more confusion and a little 
more high-powered wrangling in 
high places and low. The issues 
alone become more trivial as the 
noise increases. Some day they wiil 
get lost entirely, and then what 
will happen? Still under the hyp- 
nosis of words, probably no one 
will notice the difference. Anyon2 
can get away with anything today 
if he calls it by a name we have 
been taught to resent. It just de- 
pends on who shouts it first, loud- 
est and longest. 

To get back to us. What are we 
going to do about our rehabilita- 
tion? If we can get out of our rut 
and step up with the boys, the boys 
will probably take care of them- 
selves and take care of us, too. . . 

How can we do it? 

First, get back a purpose in life. 
The boys will have one. What 
about our getting one, too—the one 
we told them they were fighting 
for! A clean, sane world of co-op- 
eration. . ; 

To get cleaned up, what must be 
changed? Almost everything we see 
if we look around: red tape, fear, 
confusion, waste, inefficiency; self- 
ish scheming, last-fling indulgence, 
arrogance of the newly-arrived; 
grasping opportunism, power com- 
plexes dressed in platitudes and lof- 
ty speeches. . . all the effects of our 
applauded realistic approach—the 
“realism” to which every honest 
principle of common decency is a 
far-fetched, impractical dream. . 
From what we have seen created 
by this “realistic approach” almost 
any other means should prove a 
welcome change. A little simple 
idealism might prove a marked im- 
provement. After all, our founding 
fathers didn’t do so badly with the 
principles we are so ashamed of 


showing we possess—except as Ex- 
hibit A on the Fourth of July! 





When. . . we cease to have a 
purpose beyond getting more 
money, buying more gadgets, 
and making more splash, we 
cannot complain if the results 
bring an epidemic of ruthless 
greed and _ irresponsibility. . . 
When every invention of our 
genius is used primarily for self- 
ish material gain. . . we must 
face the fact that we have the 
choice of changing our ways or 
putting up with the results. 


















We need a little more clear 
thinking and less glamor and 
trumpet blowing. If we could take 
time off from telling how wonder- 
ful we are, we might have the leis- 
ure to get down and be so. If we 
could stop our high-pressure sales- 
manship of what we call our 
American way of life, we might 
have time to make it what we ad- 
vertise. We could do with a little 
more energy and interest for going 
forward; with more forgetfulness 
of self-advantage; with more faith 
in our better selves and our future, 
and more desire to build up than 
to destroy each other, our hopes 
and ideals. 

To change, we must be open to 
change. We must be able to see 
our shortcomings. . . Once we are 
open to change we can adapt our- 
selves to the needs of the future 
and the men coming back. 

We must encourage. We must 
give them hope in the future and 
faith in themselves; faith that they 
did not pass uselessly thru their 
harrowing experiences. We must 
prepare and educate ourselves to 
help them build the new and bet- 
ter conditions we all must have. 

A war can only change things 
organically; it cannot better the 
way of living. Only people can do 
this. 
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In Defense of 
Andrew Johnson 


HENRY STANBERY 


ANDREW JOHNSON—who died 70 
yrs ago next wk—grows in stature 
with receding yrs. HENRY STANBERY, 
Att’y Gen’l in the JOHNSON cabi- 
net, resigned office, rose from a 
sick bed to defend the President in 
the Senate Impeachment. “If I can 
survive this trial,” he said, “I will 
be willing to be sick the balance of 
my life.” Some historians credit his 
defense with turning the tide. A 
vote of ackuittal called for high 
courage. The 7 Republican Sena- 
tors voting “not guilty” never held 
another office. “I felt,” said one, 
“that I was looking into my open 
grave as I cast my ballot.” 


Listen for a moment to one who 
perhaps understands Andrew John- 
son better than most of you; for 
his opportunities have been great- 
er. . . I regarded him closely in 
the cabinet and still more closely 
in private and confidential conver- 
sation. I saw him often tempted 
with bad advice. I knew that evil 
counselors were around him. But 
never in word or deed, in thought, 
in action, did I discover in that 
man anything but loyalty to the 
Constitution and the laws. He 
stood firm as a rock against all 
temptations to abuse his own pow- 
ers or to exercise those which were 
not conferred upon him... 

Yes, Senators, I have seen that 
man tried as few have been tried. 
I have seen his confidence abused; 
I have seen him handle with sub- 
lime patience provocations such as 
few men have been called upon to 
meet. . . If you condemn and de- 
grade him now, mark the prophecy! 
The strong arms of the people will 
be about him. They will find a way 
to raise him from any depths to 
which you may confine him. 
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Our neighbor’s child doesn’t go 
for the urge most of the kids have 
to be a fighting airman. He’s a 
little old-fashioned. He _ still 
dreams of being a pirate some day. 
He described to us his mental pic- 
ture of himself boarding a mer- 
chant vessel by climbing over the 
side with a cutlass between his 
teeth. 

“That’s kind of out-of-date, isn’t 
it?” we suggested. “That cutlass- 
in-the-teeth stuff went out long 
ago.” 

He thought for a moment. “Well,” 
he said, “I wouldn’t put it back in 
my mouth again after I’d killed 
somebody till I’d sterilized it in 
boiling water.”—-The Montrealer. 

Patrick, having consumed his re- 
past, turned attention to the bit of 
newsprint in which it had been 
wrapped. “Michael,” he said pres- 
ently, turning to a companion, “it 
speaks here o’ the ‘witching hour.’ 
An’ what time would that be, pray?” 

“Shure, Pat,” said the other 
workman, “that’s the hour of two 
in the mornin’ when yer wife meets 
ye wid, ‘Witch story is it this 
time?’”—Typo Graphic. 





OF THE WEEK 


EcoTism: self-confidence look- 
ing for trouble.—Redbook. 


“ ” 


Why girls leave home: to eat. 
—Buffalo Courier-Exrpress. 


—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


—S— 








GOOD STORIES 


YOU CAN USE 





I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
Lov Ho.rz 


Meek litile Isaac managed 
somehow to get himself in- 
volved in an argument with an 
opponent who believed in ac- 
tion rather than altercation. 
The result, for Ike, was a bat- 
tered hat, a broken nose and 2 
purple eyes. 

When the police arrived tar- 
dily, the assailant had escaped, 
but Ike was promptly dragged 
to the police station. 

Next morning, when the 
magistrate had gone over the 
evidence and ruled that Ike 
was not to blame, he said to 
him: 

“Why didn’t you explain the 
matter to the officers, and save 
yourself all this trouble?” 

“Exblain?” blurted the in- 
jured innocent,  gesticulating 
wildly. “How could I exblain? 
They handcuffed me before I 
could say a vord?” 





A farmer was explaining to a 
city woman what a menace insects 
were to farm products—how potato 
bugs ruin potato crops and corn 
borers destroy corn. The woman 
listened attentively, then exclaim- 
ed: “And the poor dairy people! 
How the butterflies must bother 
them.”—Nat’l Safety News. 

“ ” 

A soldier who had returned to 
civilian life wrote as follows to his 
Officer: “Sir: After what I have 
suffered for the past 2 yrs it gives 
me great pleasure to tell you to go 
to hell.” 

In due course he rec’d the fol- 
lowing reply: 

“Sir: Any suggestions or inquiries 
concerning movements of military 
personnel must be entered on form 
MF-3412, a copy of which is en- 
closed.”—Reformatory Pillar. 


Marine sergeant Ben Goldberg, 
working on Peleliu with a photog- 
rapher, while flame-throwers and 
demolition men flushed the enemy 
from a concrete pillbox, saw a Jap 
emerge and make straight for his 
cameraman. Goldberg stopped him 
with a shot from his carbine, turned 
and yelled to the photographer: 

“Did you get that?” 

“Get what?” 

“I just shot a Jap right in front 
of you. Did you get the picture?” 

“Well, I didn’t see him,” the 
cameraman shouted. “Do it over 
again.”—TrupI McCuLLoucH, De- 
troit Free-Press. 








